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drawn to the side of their great enemies, the cities ; just as afterwards 
somewhat similar causes led him to a position of partial favor towards 
the Hussite movement. The turning-point in his policy is formed by 
his successful efforts to gain for his brother Sigismund the throne 
of Hungary, 1386; from this time he was more and more estranged 
from the priuces of Germany, and more inclined, therefore, to favor 
the leagues of cities. 

Dr. Lindner's style is clear and sufficiently animated. The subject 
of the volume is as a whole too dry to call out the best qualities of 
an historian ; he appears, however, to very good advantage in those 
parts which admit of a freer treatment. Charles of Durazzo is a 
name tolerably familiar to English readers through his connection 
with Joanna of Naples ; his entire career will be found well narrated 
in this volume, and his stormy transactions with the savage Elizabeth 
of Hungary, and his death at her hands, form its most graphic 
episode. 

6. — ■ The Life of Jonathan Swift. Br John Forster. Vol. I., 1667- 
1711. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1876. 

On the whole, it is to be regretted that Mr. Forster did not live to 
finish his life of Swift. For many years he had been accumulating 
materials for it, — rummaging libraries, purchasing rare books, col- 
lating manuscripts, talking with men connected as nearly as men of 
this generation can be -with the persons, events, or writings with 
which he was to deal. His standing announcement, to whom it might 
concern, that he had constituted himself Swift's next friend, added 
the fruits of other men's industry or good fortune to his own ; and 
his income was sufficient to enable him to profit by all that came in 
his way. Persevering, painstaking, with an eye and a taste for de- 
tails, he probably discovered everything that remains within reach 
of inquiry. Had he finished the work he began, we should have 
before us all the evidence now accessible as to Swift's conduct and 
character. 

By Mr. Forster's death, some of this evidence must inevitably be 
lost. Even if his executors find many of his papers in a condition 
to be used, there can never be any certainty that they have found 
all; even if the papers are put into good hands, — as in these 
book-making days is but too unlikely, — it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect of any editor the intimate knowledge of the subject possessed 
by one who had made it his subject for half a lifetime. At the best, 
the rest of the story will be told in a way so different from Mr. 
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Forster's 'way as to destroy that unity which is essential to a biog- 
raphy, whether considered as a presentation of facts or as a work of 
art. It follows that the life of Swift is yet to be written. 

As published, Mr. Forster's biography leaves Swift in London, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1711, when he was nearly forty-four years of age. He had 
then been in London six months, had fairly entered upon his famous 
fight for the Oxford-Bolingbroke Ministry, and had written about a 
quarter of the even more famous letters to Esther Johnson and Mrs. 
Dingley, commonly known as the "Journal to Stella." Had the 
work been brought down to June, 1713, it would have comprised 
the period of Swift's greatest activity, the years of his prime, the 
years of his greatest political triumphs for others and of his greatest 
defeats for himself, the years which determined his relations with the 
two women who have, since his death, exercised greater influence 
upon his reputation than they did upon him while alive. 

If the record of Swift's history up to the time of his installation 
as Dean of St. Patrick's were complete ; if we knew what he was 
as a boy in the Kilkenny school, as a youth in the University of 
Dublin, and in Sir William Temple's household, as a man in his 
dealings with affairs, with other men, and with women ; if we could 
trace all his acts and words, up to 1713, to their hidden springs 
in character and circumstances ; if we could place ourselves in the 
midst of those circumstances, see the life, hear the talk, enter into 
the feelings of the people who lived under King William and Queen 
Anne ; if, in a word, we could know Swift from birth to forty-six, in 
himself and in his environment, we should have the key to all that 
requires explanation in his later years. Before he left England for 
the city where he was to die — to use his own bitter expression — 
" like a poisoned rat in a hole," his strongest personal ties were 
formed, his physical, intellectual, and moral habits fixed, his opinions 
hardened into prejudices, his future determined. The views of human 
nature subsequently embodied in " Gulliver's Travels " had long 
been his; the disease which eventually extinguished his genius had 
already affected his temper, if not his brain. To know him in his 
prime would be to know him always ; but no knowledge of him, how- 
ever complete, that began after his struggles with life were mostly 
over, his position fixed, and his powers beginning to feel the touch 
of time as well as of disease, would warrant correct inferences as to 
the past. 

Unfortunately, we know most about that period of Swift's life con- 
cerning which we have least need to be informed. " Swift's later 
time," says Mr. Forster, " when he was governing Ireland as well as 
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his deanery, and the world was filled with the fame of Gulliver, is 
broadly and intelligibly written. But as to all the rest, his life is a 
work unfinished ; to which no one has brought the minute attention 
indispensably required, where the whole career has to be considered 
to get at the proper comprehension of single parts of it. The writers 
accepted as authorities for the obscurer portion are found to be 
practically worthless, and the defect is not supplied by the later and 
greater biographers. Johnson did him no kind of justice, because of 
too little liking for him ; and Scott, with much hearty liking as well 
as a generous admiration, had too much other work to do. Thus, 
notwithstanding noble passages in both memoirs, and Scott's pervad- 
ing tone of healthy, manly wisdom, it is left to an inferior hand to 
complete the tribute begun by those distinguished men." 

Such was the condition of things when Mr. Forster, shouldering 
the other biographers aside, entered the field. The paragraph from 
his Preface, quoted above, shows the spirit in which he went to work, 
and suggests his two principal merits. He, at least, has brought to 
his subject both " the minute attention indispensably required," and 
" much hearty liking as well as a generous admiration." 

On the first point, enough, perhaps, has been said in praise of Mr. 
Forster's thoroughness. He shows complete familiarity with all that 
has been written by or of Swift. No detail is so small as to escape 
his miscroscopic eye ; no inaccuracy on the part of another is too in- 
significant to be exposed ; no question of fact or of opinion is un- 
worthy of elaborate treatment : to every point " minute attention " is 
faithfully given. 

On the other hand, it must be said that Mr. Forster has les defauts 
de ses qualites. His eyes are especially adapted to short distances. 
He rejoices, like an amateur proof-reader, in the discovery of petty 
errors ; and he inflicts upon his readers the proof-sheets, all blurred 
with his corrections. The Dean's Autobiography, for instance, — which 
Mr. Forster is entitled to the credit of printing accurately from the 
manuscript, for the first time, — he renders almost illegible by 
numerous references and cross-references to previous editions. The 
ordinary reader would have been content with a few specimens of the 
points of difference ; and the curious reader might well have been 
left to follow out the comparison for himself. A similar course might 
profitably have been pursued with the later letters to Stella, — here 
printed correctly for the first time, — but as these are in an appen- 
dix, and as the points to be made out depend upon a variety of 
details, the reasons for putting all the details in evidence are stronger 
than in the other case. 
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The same habit of mind leads to more serious faults. The flow of 
the narrative is obstructed by things of small consequence when they 
happened, and of no consequence now. Names of people, long dead 
in all senses, who happened to meet Swift, but whose history, so far 
as it is known, sheds no light on his character or career, are con- 
stantly recurring. Nothing, however unimportant, which Mr. Forster 
himself has unearthed, — dreary exercises in puns, for example, — fails 
to appear, usually at full length. Not satisfied with telling the truth 
himself, he must needs impale every one by whom it has been mis- 
stated, or overstated, or understated, or stated with "absurdly minute 
particularity," — a charge (singular in Mr. Forster's mouth) frequently 
brought against the Dean's nephew, Mr. Deane Swift. 

A good illustration of this besetting sin occurs early in the volume. 
Having had the good luck, such as seems often to have attended his 
perseverance, to find the record of the Dublin University Quarterly 
Examination at the end of Easter Term, 1685, Mr. Forster very 
properly prints a fac-simile of the paper ; but, not content with thus 
setting the fact before his readers, he falls foul of everybody who, 
upon the authority of Swift's Autobiography and traditional sayings, 
has said anything concerning Swift's collegiate career. Here, not 
only the biographers proper, but Macaulay and M. Taine come in 
for their share of castigation. Yet, after all, the difference between 
the record and the old story is essentially unimportant. Granting 
that the first Swift on the roll, who has mediocriter in each study 
against his name, is Thomas (Swift's "parson-cousin"), and that the 
second, who is marked male in Philosophy, bene in Latin and Greek, 
and negligenter in Theology, is Jonathan, we naturally conclude that 
one of the greatest masters of the art of reasoning was accounted a 
dunce by the examiners in Scholastic Logic, then called Philosophy, 
and that the author of " The Tale of a.Tub" neglected the dry bones 
of Theology, and gave his time and talents to the Classics. And this 
is in substance the conclusion reached by Delany and the rest. 

After a similar fashion, Mr. Forster, though agreeing with preced- 
ing writers in the statement that Swift was poor, miserable, and wild, 
while at the University, and that he received several reprimands from 
the authorities, joins issue as to the precise character or the dates of 
his offences. In short, he gives seventeen pages to what might better 
have been treated in two. 

These pages are characteristic of Mr. Forster, as showing not only 
his inordinate love of details, and his great respect for himself coupled 
with a corresponding disrespect for others, but also the liking and 
admiration for Swift which constitute his second great merit. Unless 
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a biographer is in love with his subject, he is not likely to succeed. 
Liking implies sympathy, and sympathy gives knowledge of character, 
and creates interest. It is this that inspires books like Boswell's 
Johnson, Lockhart's Scott, and Irving's Goldsmith. Had Mr. Forster 
looked at Swift with the eyes of Jeffrey or Thackeray, he would have 
been ill-fitted for his task. His favorable disposition probably gave 
him the first impulse toward the subject, and certainly kept up his 
courage and his patience during a long period of drudgery. By it 
he was enabled to find and to hold the clew to Swift's political 
and religious opinions, and to show — to the satisfaction, as we be- 
lieve, of an unprejudiced mind — that he was substantially consistent 
with himself from beginning to end, and that his private reasons 
for taking this or that course were simply cumulative of his public 
reasons. By it he was enabled, too, to strip from the history of 
Esther Johnson the misrepresentations of malignity, or of sentimen- 
tality, and to present in their true light her relations to him who was 
her teacher in childhood and her dearest friend in later years. The 
loving care with which Mr. Forster restores to the later letters, from 
the originals in his possession, " the little language" — dating, doubt- 
less, from Esther's childhood — which preceding editors had ruth- 
lessly cut out or altered, deserves our gratitude, though his trans- 
lations of the cipher (which please him so much that he gives them 
twice at full length) are far from satisfactory. 

Mr. Forster's liking for his subject does not, as it seems to us, bias 
his judgment as to Swift's character or actions, but it assists to 
render his narrative unnecessarily and unwarrantably long. In his 
anxiety lest the reader should fail to see his points, he makes them 
several times. Instead of selecting the best, witnesses, he produces a 
mass of testimony which overwhelms rather than enlightens the judg- 
ment. Instead of using the "Journal to Stella" to elucidate or con- 
firm a statement, he spreads it over page after page, now for one pur- 
pose, now for another, now for no apparent purpose, mixes it in the 
same paragraph, in the same sentence even, with his own language, 
seasons it with admiring comments, and serves it up in one chapter, 
and then in another. The reader loses the natural ease and enter- 
taining variety of the journal, on the one hand, without gaining an 
intelligent acquaintance with the order of events, on the other. 

When Mr. Forster takes occasion, or makes occasion, to speak 
of Swift's writings, he has no measure in his praise. "The Tale 
of a Tub " is the greatest of satires ; the letters to Pope and others 
are the best letters ever written; "The Examiner" is at the head 
of all political compositions ; and no fugitive verses, and hardly any 
puns, are quoted without a note of admiration. 
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Such sweeping praise tends to defeat its object, as can be seen in 
the comments it has called forth. Swift's writings need no trum- 
peter. No panegyric is likely to make one who cannot enjoy them 
appreciate their intense realism, their brawny strength, their terrible 
directness, their more terrible indirectness. The biographer's busi- 
ness is done when he has made his readers see the connection between 
Swift's writings and his life, the sense in which they were his life, — 
that part of it into which his personality most powerfully entered, — 
and has pointed out the influence of those writings upon public 
opinion and upon men of genius in his own and in succeeding ages. 
The criticism, the feelings and sentiments, appropriate to the life of a 
man of letters, are out of place here : for Swift was a man of affairs ; 
his words were not so much words as things. 

Scott felt this; the reader of Scott's Life of Swift feels this. De- 
spite the incompleteness of his materials and the erroneousness of 
some of his conclusions, — notably the strange hypothesis he connects 
w^ith his belief in the marriage of Esther Johnson to Swift, a marriage 
of which Mr. Forster " can find no evidence that is at all reasonably 
sufficient"; — in spite of all drawbacks, to Scott rather than to Mr. 
Forster we should send a person who desired to obtain a competent 
knowledge of this remarkable man. 

Scott's work is compressed within reasonable limits, and " is 
broadly and intelligibly written"; and his "pervading tone of 
health}', manly wisdom " is in pleasing contrast with the tone ha- 
bitual to Mr. Forster. His conclusions both as to Swift's private 
character and as to his public course and general principles of action 
are as favorable as those of Mr. Forster; and he has an equally 
hearty and a more robust liking for him, an equally generous and a 
more discriminating admiration for his genius. He sees, moreover, 
more deeply into a character peculiarly difficult to understand, and 
weighs it with a more stead y hand in the scales of the eighteenth, 
rather than in those of the nineteenth century. In point of style, 
as in point of insight, imagination, and breadth of treatment, Scott's 
biography is greatly superior to Mr. Forster's. Open to criticism, 
here and there, his sentences may be, — though never obscure or 
verbose, as Mr. Forster's too often are, — but he has, and Mr. Forster 
has not, the power to hold the attention. " Tediousuess," says John- 
son, " is the most fatal of all faults ; negligences or errors are single 
or local ; but tediousness pervades the whole ; other faults are cen- 
sured or forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagates itself. 
.... Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an author is 
least able to discover." 



